COAL MINE WARS
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By James A. Haught

The ongoing struggle to put Logan County's Blair Mountain on the National Register of Historic Places is drawing attention to West Virginia's notorious mine wars of the early 1900s.  Whether or not Blair finally gets U.S. recognition, one thing is certain: The bloody conflict truly was historic.

The State Archives contain many books and reports on America's largest insurrection since the Civil War, which also was the nation's worst armed labor strife.  From some of the accounts, here's a thumbnail record:

As coal mining blossomed in the late 1800s, thousands of immigrants and blacks poured into southern West Virginia for dirty, dangerous coal jobs.  The diggers mostly lived in company camps, were paid in "scrip" tokens spendable only at company stores, and were exploited somewhat like serfs in bondage. Explosions and cave-ins killed multitudes.  In 1907, a mine blast at Monongah, Marion County, took nearly 400 worker lives.  One historian said U.S. combat troops in World War I had better survival rates than West Virginia miners.

The new-formed United Mine Workers attempted to unionize the diggers.  Mine owners hired armed Baldwin-Felts detectives as union-busting mine guards. Brutality abounded.  Union organizers - including tough-talking Mary "Mother" Jones -- were jailed repeatedly.

In 1912, Paint Creek miners in eastern Kanawha County struck. Forced out of their company homes, they lived in tent clusters. To counter armed company guards, the UMW sent in guns and ammunition. Gov. William Glasscock declared martial law.  Coal operator Quinn Morton put machine guns on a train, dubbed "the Bull Moose Special," which rolled along Paint Creek in 1913 firing at tents.  Only one striker was killed - reportedly because armored slits in the train cars prevented the machine guns from tilting downward toward crouching, hiding targets.  In retaliation, armed miners attacked a guard camp at Gallagher in a battle that killed 16.

By 1919, Logan and Mingo counties were a major nonunion zone. Mine owners paid Logan Sheriff Don Chafin - a political dictator who controlled every public job in the county - to hire many "deputies" to beat and expel union agents and miners who attended organizing sessions. Chafin's sheriff salary was $3,500 a year, but a later inquiry learned that mine owners paid him about $33,000 more annually. He grew rich, and brutal. He was shot twice in clashes with miners.

In 1919, armed miners assembled at Marmet to march on Logan.  They wore red bandannas and called themselves "rednecks."  They made it as far as Danville, Boone County, before turning back.

In 1920, Mingo miners struck.  Armed Baldwin-Felts agents evicted them from company houses.  Matewan Police Chief Sid Hatfield backed the strikers. He led a squad of armed miners to face the union-busters at the town's railway platform. The shootout killed seven guards and four townspeople, including Mayor C.C. Testerman.  Hatfield soon married Testerman's widow.

Near-warfare ensued in Mingo.  In 1921, a three-day gunbattle raged at Merrimack, killing perhaps 20. President Warren Harding declared martial law in West Virginia.  Gov. Ephriam Morgan proclaimed that the region was in "a state of war, insurrection and riot."  West Virginia's State Police force was created chiefly to curb coalfield violence.

Police Chief Hatfield, ruled innocent in the "Matewan Massacre," was charged with a different shooting at Mohawk coal camp in McDowell County, along with a companion, Ed Chambers. As the two walked up the steps of the McDowell courthouse at Welch for a hearing, Baldwin-Felts men in the crowd stepped out and shot them both to death.

The Hatfield-Chambers murder inflamed union miners. They rallied at the Capitol in Charleston and vowed to march southward like an army.  UMW leaders Frank Keeney and Bill Blizzard roused workers to arm themselves. In Logan County, Sheriff Chafin had been preparing for such an invasion. He enlarged his deputy legion to around 700, brought in machine guns, and built war-style breastworks on Blair Mountain, a natural barrier shielding Logan.  Chafin also engaged his own air force: three rented biplanes to scout for approaching mobs and drop homemade bombs on them.

About 5,000 bandanna-wearing "rednecks" gathered at Lens Creek in eastern Kanawha and headed south on Aug. 24, 1921. More joined them along the way, swelling the throng to an estimated 10,000 to 15,000. As the first groups approached Blair Mountain, some strikers hijacked a train and backed it 15 miles to Madison to transport more fighters.

Among the rebels was Baptist minister James Wilburn, who mobilized a squad of armed supporters. On Aug. 31, Wilburn's men killed three of Chafin's deputies, and one of the preacher's fighters died.

Full-scale warfare between defenders on Blair and strikers below ensued for several days. Chafin's forces included state troopers, militiamen, Baldwin-Felts guards and deputized Logan countians. Hundreds of thousands of bullets were fired in the woodland, but casualties were surprisingly light, perhaps under 20. Nobody knows an accurate body count.

President Harding sent federal troops from Kentucky, plus an air squadron under war hero Billy Mitchell from Langley Field near Washington. Mitchell's biplanes landed in an open field in Kanawha City - but six got lost and crashed in Nicholas County, Raleigh County and Virginia.

Rather than fight the U.S. Army, the strikers withdrew.  Many hid their guns in the woods, took off their red bandannas, and slipped away undetected.

After the Battle of Blair Mountain, grand juries returned 1,217 indictments, including 325 for murder and 24 for treason (against West Virginia, not America). But the charges mostly evaporated. The only treason conviction was against a Walter Allen, who skipped bail and vanished, never to be found. Bill Blizzard, the "general" of the miner army, was tried in the same Jefferson County Courthouse where John Brown had been convicted of treason in 1859. Unlike Brown, Blizzard was cleared. Preacher Wilburn and his son were convicted of murder, but Gov. Howard Gore pardoned them after they served three years in prison.

The mine wars wiped out most of the UMW's funds and left it weak. By 1924, it had lost about half of its West Virginia members. Unions remained under severe attack until 1933, when President Roosevelt's New Deal legalized the right of workers to organize. March leader Blizzard, revered among miners, became UMW district president and led rapid unionization of the Mountain State.
 
If this West Virginia saga isn't significant enough for the National Register of Historic Places, I don't know what would be.
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